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Ghe Sonth African Ontlook 


‘* Parliament is not a congress of ambassadors 
from different and hostile interests ; which interests 
each must maintain, as an agent and advocate, 
against other agents and advocates ; but parlia- 
ment is a deliberative assembly of one nation, with 
One interest, chat of the whole; where, not local 
purposes, not local prejudices ought to guide, but 
the general good, resulting from the general reason 
of the whole.’’ 

—Edmund Burke. 


* * * * 


University Apartheid. 

After a marathon Debate lasting 39 hours the House of 
Assembly passed the second reading of the Universities 
Apartheid Bill to exclude non-European students from the 
so-called “open” universities. ‘This was the first blow 
in a two-fold attack on academic liberty in South Africa. 
The division was on strict party lines. Later in the month 
but under the guillotine, the second reading of the Bill to 
transfer Fort Hare from its Council to the Department of 
Bantu Education (one of the sections of the Native Affairs 
Department) was passed by a majority of 28. By the terms 
of this measure not only Coloured and Indian students who 
have been admitted to Fort Hare when accommodation was 
available, but even Bantu students of other tribes than 
those in the immediate vicinity of the College will be 
excluded. Last month we reproduced the plea of the 
University of Cape Town to be kept free of external inter- 
ference. This was re-inforced by a similar plea of its 
great neighbour in the north, the University of the Wit- 
watersrand. This month we print the speech of the Vice- 


Chancellor of Rhodes University to a protest procession of 
the staff and students of his own university, with which 
Fort Hare has been affiliated by Act of Parliament—a 
speech which states succinctly the objections of the vast 
majority of university persons to the principles underlying 
both bills. 


* * * * 


The Debate in Parliament. 

We reproduce also extracts from the speeches of a few 
valiant defenders of university liberty in the House of 
Assembly and some of the points made by the Minister. 
We give also an account of the annual graduation ceremony 
of the University College of Fort Hare and a brief reminis- 
cence of one of the stalwart Bantu pioneers who was a 
determined advocate of the establishment of the College 
at the beginning of the century, and one of the first Bantu 
members of its Council. We give a longer extract from the 
speech of Dr. D. L. Smit, formerly Secretary of Native 
Affairs and one of the chief authorities in the House of 
Assembly on all matters connected with Native adminis- 


tration. 
* * % a 


The Archbishop at Stellenbosch. 

The Archbishop of Cape Town speaking at a public 
meeting convened by the Stellenbosch Students’ Anglican 
Society on “‘ Christianity and the Social Order ”’ as report- 
ed in the Cape Times, said that where the social order per- 
pretrated injustice it was the Church’s duty to intervene 
and work for the acceptance of Christian principles in 
public life. The church was not meant to be an ambulance 
ministering first-aid to those who have been caught in the 
fire of men’s ambitions and hatred. It is a fire-engine 
whose job it is to put the fire out. 

There was no doubt that it was the Church’s first task 
in the face of social problems to make good Christian men 
and women who would act responsibly in any given situa- 
tion. 

He would say that this is where South Africa lags be- 
hind much of the Commonwealth. It is full of decent 
Christian men who never think of translating their Chris- 
tian faith into political and economic terms. 

“They apply it individually, some trying to apply it 
democratically ; but there is no sense of Christian social 
responsibility. 
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The church must work for the acceptance of Christian 
principles in public life—and this is what the politicians of 
the day most fear and dislike. It is here that the church’s 
action could seem lke an intrusion into party politics, 
‘‘even where it scrupulously stops short.”’ 

Dr. De Blank asked if “ service ” was just a cliché word 
used by Rotarians and the like. He said it should mean 
living tension between rights and obligations and between 
privilege and duty. It affected the poorest child, as it 
affected the Chief of Police. 

* * * * 
Southern Rhodesia Emergency. 

Last month we noted that church leaders in Southern 
Rhodesia had protested against the declaration of a state of 
emergency by the Territorial Government. The state of 
emergency has been extended for another month and not 
only church leaders but the Salisbury Bar Association has 
protested against the terms of the re-drafted Preventive 
Detention Billon the ground that it was designed to enable 
the government to detain men and women for actions which 
were not illegal before the promulgation of the Emergency 
Bill. | The churches maintain that conviction without the 
right of appeal is “an unwarranted contravention of civil 
rights ”’ and an appeal is made to the Government to give 
serious consideration to these points. The Bar Associa- 
tion has said that “ the Bill is as objectionable and danger- 
ous as the one which was recently withdrawn. The new 
Bill, as much as the previous one, will make possible un- 
warranted and arbitrary interference with the rule of law 
and personal liberty.” 

How seriously the situation is viewed in responsible 
quarters in the Colony may be gauged from the remarks of 
Mr. Garfield Todd, formerly Prime Minister of Southern 
Rhodesia who has said : ‘‘ The eyes of the whole world are 
upon Central Africa at this time. They want the Federa- 
tion to succeed. But while emergencies persist, people 
languish in jail without a fair trial, and while people 
continue to break the law, we are an embarrassment to our 
friends.” 

The new Preventive Detention Bill provides for a tribu- 
nal of three headed by a judge, meeting in private to hear 
appeals by detainees. The tribunal’s recommendations in 
each case, reports the Port Elizabeth Herald, are subject 
to a final decision by the Governor-in-Council. There is 
no further appeal against the tribunal’s decision. 

* * * * 
Installation of Dr. Shepherd. 

Readers will be interested to know that Dr. R. H. W. 
Shepherd will be installed as Moderator of the Church of 
Scotland on the 19th May. After the Assembly which 
lasts for nine days he will visit the Assembly of the Presby- 
terian Church of Ireland, while in August Mrs. Shepherd 
and he will fly via India to Australia where the Church 
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of Qucensland 1s celebrating its centenary. 
they will return via the United States where they will visit 
Dr. Shepherd’s aged sister. We hope to be able to print 
the Moderator’s Address in an early number. 

* * * * 


Mr. Justice Lucas. 


We record with deep regret the death at the age of 77 of 
the Hon. Mr. F. A. W. Lucas, a former Judge of the Supreme ~ 
Court of South Africa aid Judge of Appeal for the High — 


Commission Territories. For the 55 years of his public 
life in South Africa Mr. Lucas championed the cause of 
the under-privileged. At the age of 26 he attended the 
National Convention, and was a member of the Transvaal 
Provincial Council which under his leadership introduced 
free education and other important measures. For ten 


years he was chairman of the wage board and was chairman ~ 


of the general Council of the S.A. Bar. For many years 
he was a member of the Governing Council of Lovedale 
Institution and was responsible for establishing by sub- 
scription a scholarship tenable at Fort Hare commemc- 
rating Mr. Sydney Bunting, the well-known labour leadcr. 
* * * * 
Retiral of Rev. R. G. M. Calderwood, O.B.E., M.C., 
D.D. 


Dr. Calderwood left Kenya in April and his retiremc né 


took effect at the end of December 1958. In the Prc- 
ceedings of the General Assembly of the Presbyterien 
Church of East Africa of March 1958, the following is 
recorded :— 

‘* Retiral of the Rev. R. G. M. Calderwood. 

“The Moderator, in the name of the Assembly, took 
leave of Mr. Calderwood as follows : 

‘We now, as a General Assembly, take leave of our be- 
loved friend and leader for many years, the Rev. R. G. M. 
Calderwood. 

‘Mr. Calderwood came to Kenya just after the Grcat 
War of 1914-18. He had joined the army while still a 
student, and, after a distinguished record of service, re- 
turned to his studies in the University of Glasgow. In 
due course he graduated in the Faculty of Arts. Had he 
wished, with his gifts of intellect and grasp of affairs, he 
might have gone forward to high academic honour in the 
Church of Scotland and a leading place in its Councils. 
Instead, he chose to go to the Mission Field. In the 
providence of God he was posted to the Kenya Mission. 


Since Dr. Arthur retired in 1937, Mr. Calderwood has been 


a guide and father in Christ to us all. We ptay God’s 


richest blessing upon him, and apon his remaining work | 
for the cause of Christ, whether it be carried out in his |} 


homeland, or, as we devoutly hope, in this country.’ 

“Mr. Calderwood in his reply thanked the Assembly 
for their kind good wishes, and assured them of his con- 
tinuing prayer for their well-being.” 


Kikuyu News, 


In September — 


| 


: 
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University Autonomy 


By Dr. T. Alty, Ph.D., 


D.Sc., D.C.L., LL.D., 


Vice-Chancellor of Rhodes University, Chairman of the Association of Universities of the British Commonwealth, 
Chairman of the Committee of Principals S. A. Universities, Chairman Fort Hare Council. 


ADDRESS TO MEETING OF PROTEST AGAINST UNIVERSITY BILLS 
4th APRIL, 1959 


E are assembled here this morning to protest against the 

provisions of two Bills at present before the Union 
Parliament.. Despite this interest in parliamentary busi- 
ness, however, this is not a political protest, and that should 
I think, be emphasised. Universiies are very specialised 
institutions with very specialised rights and privileges 
which have developed during past centuries. They have 
so developed because such privileges have been found 
necessary for the proper execution of the work of the 
university. For the same reason these privileges of free- 
dom from external control and the right of the university 
to control its own affairs carry with them the traditional 
duty of the University to remain aloof from the stresses 
and strains of day-to-day pulitics, to remain as far as it 
may within its ivory cower and to devote all its energies and 
attention to its own special duties—the pursuit of scholar- 
ship and research, and the intellectual training of che 
leaders of the next generation. 

Here at Rhodes, we have endeavoured always to main- 
tain this position and it is our intention to continue to do so. 

The two Bills at present before Parliament however 
leave the Universities no option but to protest most vigo- 
rously against their provisions. What is here involved is 
not an interference of the universities in the affairs of 
government, but a drastic interference by the government 
in the domestic affairs of the universities, and it is our 
duty to make sure that the consequences of such inter- 
ference—for the universities and for the country itself— 
should be fully appreciated before action is taken. 

These Bills contain three main provisions : 

(1) the establishment of new university colleges for non- 

white students 

(2) the removal of such students from the existing white 

universities and 

(3) the disaffiliation of Fort Hare University College 

from this university and its demotion to the status 
of a tribal college 

There are very serious objections to all three of these 
proposals. 

The avowed object of the first, viz. the provision of 
additional university facilities for non-Europeans, is one of 
which all would approve, provided the arrangements for 
their institution were satisfactory. But in the opinion— 
practically unanimous—of the university world the pro- 


posals for the conduct of the new colleges are not academi- 
cally satisfactory. ‘The colleges are to possess none of the 
traditional freedom of self government normally associated 
with a university. They are on the other hand to be 
placed under the direct and absolute control of a Cabinet 
Minister who is to appoint Principals, Councils, and Scaffs, 
to control the work they do, to transfer or dismiss members 
of staff, and at his discretion to abolish the Colleges them- 
selves. We who have experience of the university world 
are convinced that an institution run in accord with these 
proposals can never be a university institution and that 
although it may be designated as a university college in the 
Bill, it is extremely improbable that it will ever receive 
general recognition as such, or, at least, not until its orga- 
nisation is completely revised and liberalised. 

The second matter dealt with in the Bills,—the closing 
of the ‘open’ universities to non-white students—is one 
affecting the established rights of our existing universities. 
At present, each and every South African university has 
the right to decide fer itself what students shali be admitted 
to it, and it is a right which in our opinion can best be 
exercised by the universities themselves. We hold it to be 
dangerous in itself, and a most dangerous precedent, 
that che traditional freedoms and autonomy of the univer- 
sities should be so diminished. 

In our own university we have, for our own reasons, 
admitted relatively few non-Europeans, but none the less, 
we are jealous of our right to decide these matters for our- 
selves. Also we sympathise with our sister-universities 
who are to have limitations placed on their freedom of 
selection of students. 

We also feel that the ‘ white’ universities are the only 
available training ground for the non-white staffs of the 
proposed new colleges. To exclude all non-whites from 
our older universities inevitably increases the staffing 
difficulties of the new colleges, and places a large and 
additional premium on their failure. 

The third main point before Parliament is the future 
status of our own College of Fort Hare. This College, 
founded in 1916, was for many years the only separate 
university institution for Africans in Southern Africa. 
From small beginnings it has developed to its present 
status as a full university college, with very much the same 
freedoms and responsibilities as the white universities, 
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Rhodes University has undertaken the task of supervising 
its academic standards and ensuring that the degrees 
obtained there are awarded exactly on the same basis as 
they are here in the university itself. 

In terms of the present Bill all this will cease, and the 
College will be forcibly separated from the University. 
There has been no suggestion that the University has in 
any respect failed in its duty to the College. The two 
institutions are 60 miles apart so that even the demands 
of apartheid would seem to be satisfied. Nevertheless all 
connections are to be severed and in spite of its forty-three 
years of development and progress, the University College 
of Fort Hare is to be degraded to the rank of a tribal college 
and treated on exactly the same basis as the other non- 
European,—and as yet non-existent—colleges envisaged 
in the Bills. 

We feel deeply this disastrous blow to our affiliated 
College. We had hoped and expected that the link be- 
tween our two institutions would eventually be broken by 
the attainment of full university status by the College. We 
greatly regret the quite different forcible separation facing 
us at present. 

In registering our protest against the prop sed legisla- 
tion we do not stand alone. On the questions of the orga- 
nisation of the new colleges and the future status of Fort 
Hare, informed academic opinion in the Union is almost 
unanimously opposed to the proposals. As regards ihe 
closing of the white universities to non-whites, all the 
institutions at present admitting them wish to continue to 
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do so, and all bitterly resent what they consider to be a 
totally unwarranted encroachment on the established rights 
of the universities to decide for themselves who may be 
admitted. : 

Outside the Union, the universities of the whole westcin 
world have roundly condemned the proposed measures. 
Eminent scholars and scientists have expressed their grave 
concern not only at the measures chemselves but alco at 
their effect on all our universities, and on their reputation 
in the world outside the Union. Indeed we find our- 
selves in a unique position in which it is proposed to force 
through Parliament measures which are apparently not 
actively desired by any university, which are opposed by 
responsible opinion in all the universities concerned, and 
which are condemned in no uncertain terms by the whole 
university world of the West. 

It is for these reasons that we are gathered together this 


won during past centuries, our belief that only in this 
atmosphere of free discussion can a university succeed in 
its work, and our convic.ion that external controls are 
unnecessary and may easily become disastrously harmful. 
We also most solemnly protest againse measures which we 
are convinced are contrary to the best interests of all the ~ 
Universities of the Union, and indeed contrary to the best 
interest of the Union itself. 

We must trust that, even at this late hour, wiser counsels 
may prevail. 


Fort Hare Graduation 


HE Annual Graduation of Fort Hare University 
College (affiliated to Rhodes University) was held in 
the College Assembly Hall on Friday 17th April at 10 a.m. 
There was a large congregation presided over by the Vice- 
Chancellor, Dr. T. Alty. Devotions were conducted by 
the Venerable Archdeacon Rolfe. Prof. R. K. J. E. 
Antonissen, Dean of the Faculty of Arts, then presented 
46 graduands for the B.A.; Prof. J. A. Gledhill, Dean of 
Science presented 31 graduands for the B.Sc. and one for 
the degree of Bachelor of Science with honours ; Mr. M. 
O. M. Seboni, announced the award of 37 Diplomas in 
Education, 28 of which were graduate diplomas ; 11 Certt- 
ficates in Theology and 3 Advanced Diplomas in Agricul- 
ture. ‘The Vice-Chancellor then introduced Dr. A. Kerr, 
Principal of Fort Hare from 1916 to 1948 who delivered 
the following address : 

Mr. Vice-Chancellor, Mr. Principal, Professors, Lecturers, 
students and visiting friends, I count it a signal honour to 
be invited a second time to address this congregation, and 
: thank you and the Principal for asking me to do so, [ 


recognise that there may be special considerations at 
present which may have made such an invitation more 
appropriate than it might in ordinary circumstances have 
been. For, in a time of challenge and crisis, such as all 
university institutions in Souch Africa are encountering at 
the moment, it is but common prudence to look io your 
beginnings, reconsider the course of your history and re- 
examine to what extent the aims of your Founders have 
been attained. Of those who knew intimately those 
Founders forty or more years ago, and were acquainted at 
first hand with the aims and the spirit of their enterprise, 
I know of only three who are now alive—Mr. K. A. 
Hobart-Houghton, Dr. D. D. T. Jabavu, and the present 
speaker. I do not think that the other two will find them- 
selves in violent disagreement with what I to-day feel it 
my bounden duty to say to you about certain ade 
which are being discussed elsewhere. 

But before I trouble this congregation about the actin 
I must extend to you graduates who have just been admitted 
into the world-wide fellowship of university men and wo- 
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men, our congratulations, and those of all your well- 
wishers. It is an ancient and wise dispensation that marks 
the successful end of an intensive course of study by the 
ceremony of graduation, a symbolic stepping from prepa- 
ration to action, fromapprenticeship to journeyman labour. 
Yours is a personal and family and community triumph, 
which it is a proud duty to celebrate : it is also an occasion 
of re-dedication to the highest ends for all present. You 
graduates have become freemen of an order at a moment 
when fundamental principles of that order are under dis- 
cussion, and it is vitally important for you to understand 
what is at stake and upon what grounds these principles 
may rightfully be defended. The only weapons available 
to university men are the weapons of practical reason and 
a balanced judgment in the light of all the facts. 

The present crisis, as you must be aware, has arisen 
owing to a two-pronged attack upon the status quo by two 
separate but related Bills. The first is designed to prevent 
certain so-called “open” universities from enrolling any 
but white students, and to make provision in separated 
Colleges for their Bantu, Coloured and Indian students. 
The second Bill proposes to withdiaw this University 
College of Fort Hare from its present affiliation with its 
neighbour, Rhodes University, and to align it with che 
projected new Colleges in a loose association with the 
examining body for ex.ernal students, which has inherited 
the name, and some of the functions, of the former Federal 
University of South Africa. 

Of the first Bill, which invades long established 
practices of large and important universities, by limiting 
their discretion in the admission of studens, and so 
detracting from functions which they have hitherto exer- 
cised by Acts of Parliament, I do not propose to speak, 
because you, Mr. Vice-Chancellor, barely a weck ago, 
have said the reasoned and final word on university auto- 
nomy in general, and on the status of the proposed new 
colleges in particular. .You have done this in an address 
which we hope will soon be widely available in print. I 
would only re-emphasize one point you made, Sir, namely, 
that the exclusion of non-European students from the 
predominantly European or White universities, will pre- 
vent this College, and any new ones, from availing our- 
selves of the help hitherto granted by the larger universi- 
ties, in giving to graduates of small colleges more advanced 
instruction and wider training than this or any single small 
universicy can give. Fortunately, for my present purpose, 
there has newly come to hand an apposite illustration of 
what this deprivation may mean. Some years ago we had 
under tuicion astudent, Mr, J. A. Mokoena, whose standing 
in the final B.Sc. examinations encouraged us to advise 
him to continue his studies in Mathematics at the Univer- 


sity of the Witwatersrand. There he took an honours 
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B.Sc. in Mathematics and was appointed to take charge of 
that subject in this College in succession to his own teacher, 
the late Professor Murdock. Subsequently, while lectur- 
ing here, he gained the degree of M.Sc. with distinction in 
Mathematics from the former university of South Africa. 
After further advanced study at Brown University in the 
U.S.A., he has now had the degree of Doctor of Philosophy 
conferred upon him by the University of the Witwaters- 

rand. But alas! the knowledge, experience and teaching 

ability which we so much covet for his own people, are 

now being enjoyed by the students of Ghana! In the 

past, Fort Hare has been similarly indebted to the Univer- 

sities of Cape Town, Natal, and Rhodes, but it appears 

that under this Bill such special facilities for advanced 

training will no longer be at our call in South Africa. 

This is but one of the reasons why Fort Hare, which 
may fairly be regarded as an ‘ apartheid,’ but not a ‘ tribal ’ 
college, can still support the larger universities in making 
a stand in defence of their autonomy. The existence of 
Fort Hare as it is, mav be taken as a concession to the 
temper of the people of South Africa when it was founded. 
But it should be noted to the credit of the Bantu, that when 
they were driven to move for a college of their own, under 
the leadership of their missionaries, who had been res- 
ponsible for all the education they had hitherto got in 
schools, not only did they make no demur, but warmly 
welcomed the admission of Indian and Coloured students, 
so long as the numbers attending did not significantly 
affect uhe Bantu character of their College. So, in the 
second year of its existence, an Indian from Natal was 
admitted, who later went to the University of Edinburgh 
where he graduated in medicine and 1s still practising in his 
home town in South Africa. Again, in its third year, six 
coloured youths were admitted, most of whom entered 
the teaching profession, two graduating B.A. here, and one 
of these, who subsequently took an M.A. degree at 
Columbia University, New York, distinguished himself in 
sport, becoming Victor ludorum for four years in succession, 
a record as yet only equalled by one other Bantu student. 
In my considered opinion, the presence of minority groups 
of Coloured, Indian and Chinese in this College, together 
with members of many different language-groups of Bantu, 
has done much to mitigate the policy of segregation 
imposed upon it by public opinion, and by the social and 
economic gap between European and non-European. So 
much only I would say on the general question of the 
exclusion of coloured minority groups from South African 
universities. 

Our particular concern here at present, however, is more 
nearly directed to the second of the two Bills, the Fort 
Hare Transfer Bill. On this Bill, you, Mr. Principal, 
spoke for all of us in your address to the College at the 
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opening of the present session, and that speech is now 
on record. After the publication of the two speeches I 
have mentioned, following upon the resolutions that have 
been passed by the Councils, Senates, Lecturers’ Associa- 
tions and Student Bodies, of Rhodes University and Fort 
Hare University College, no Government need be unaware 
of the opposition, of all most nearly concerned, to this 
measure. It is the less necessary, therefore, that I cover 
all that ground again. But there are several points on 
which I believe we alone in this College are able to speak 
with the authentic voice of experience. We do not know 
what underlies the astonishing and cumbersome proposal 
to have in these Colleges, in ours as in the new, duplication 
of Councils and Senates. If Europeans are to have any 
access to non-European students at all, if they are not to 
teach them from behind glass, like physicists who have to 
manipulate radio-active material, surely there is no un- 
reasonable violation of even the ‘apartheid’ principle, if 
men of equal academic attainments are permitted to dis- 
cuss together, formally, the professional problems that 
confront them almost every day in the course of their duty. 
Whatever the fears that may beset new appointees to the 
staffs of these new Colleges, and whatever theories under- 
lie such proposals, those who have laboured on the succes- 
sive Councils and Senates of Fort Hare for all these forty 
years, have had enough experience to assert confidently 
that there is no reason whatever to depart from the normal 
procedure of universities in regulating their business by 
Council and Senate, but, on the contrary, that any de- 
parture from normal procedure will deal a deadly blow at 
the spirit of the College and wreck any hope of securing 
that co-operation between staff members which is so 
necessary for the successful working of any institution. 
One of the grounds for the existence of this spirit of inter- 
racial co-operation which has fortunately been the 
experience of this College, is that staff members know that 
the only criterion which is applied to them is one which 
includes only qualifications, experience, and a genuine 
desire to be of service to this unique community. That is 
why, on any grade to which staff members are appointed— 
professors, senior lecturers, lecturers, junior lecturers, etc., 
—you may find representatives of both white and black 
communities. I personally do not believe that education, 
or evangelisation, or any other helpful process that seeks to 
touch the spirit of man, can be exercised at a distance. We 
have had plenty of experience in these matters at this 
College, and our testimony is, that difficulties are being 
imagined where none exist. Goodwill among members of 
the same university staff cannot be engendered or main- 
tained by relegating one section or the other to the position 
of untouchables, especially when the “advisory? Senate 
may include not only officers who are Masters in their 
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subjects, but Doctors as well, the latest accession to the 
last named grade having been notified only three days ago. 
I refer to Mr. M. O. M. Seboni, Bachelor of Arts and 
Education, and Master of Education, of the University of 
South Africa, now Doctor, whose thesis is based on the 
history of this College! Nor can the ostensible purpose 
of this separation, namely, of enabling the Bantu, in time, 
to manage their own institutions, be accomplished by 
denying them the opportunity of seeing how it is done by 
others, presumed to be more experienced. 

Before I pass from this matter of duplicated Councils 
and Senates, may I say that in my opinion, no College can 
have had a better run of Councils than Fort Hare. From 
the very first, men prominent in all walks of life in South 
Africa have been prepared to spend days in discussions, 
and with patience and discernment, in the sole interests of 
No 
group of men nominated by any single Minister can hope 
to rival those who have hitherto represented Church and 
State, University and Business, people and students, on 
the Council of Fort Hare. 

I do not need, Mr. Vice-Chancellor, in view of what you 
have so well said in your speech to your own university, to 


the non-European student, have given of their best. 


refer to the proposal to terminate the relationship which - 


has existed between your university and Fort Hare. We 
should not only prefer, but we think it essential, that that 
relationship should be allowed to continue until it works 
itself out, when, at a date which may not be too far distant, 
this College wili follow yours in achieving full University 


status, as you, Mr. Principal, have suggested, in the address — 


to which I have already referred. Meanwhile, in the eyes 
of the people whom Fort Hare was founded to serve, your 
university, Mr. Vice-Chancellor, is an assurance that their 
sons and daughters are really conforming to the standards 
which are applied to European students in South Africa. 
That assurance they value far above the glamour of the 
insignia which are the visible signs of the attainment to 
university degrees. 

If we do not approve the operation to sever this College 
from Rhodes University, no more do we relish the proposal 
to withdraw Fort Hare from its connection with the depart- 
ment of Education, Arts and Science, which is charged 
with the administrative oversight of all universities, and to 
which Fort Hare has been attached since its beginning. It 
is held to be a logical development that the Department of 
Native Affairs should have supervision of all education of 
Natives from the kindergarten to the University. But 
this idea finds no precedent in European education, and to 
those who urge it, it may be retorted that it is just as logical, 
and more hallowed by time, that all education of the same 
type should remain, as hitherto, together. Besides, the 
separation from the other universities may entail quite 
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Subsequent to 
1951, when the Universities Finances Commission, under 
the chairmanship of Dr. Holloway, after visiting the 


- College, recommended that it be brought under the same 


system for subsidy as the other universities, Fort Hare 
shared, in common with the smaller universities, in the 
more liberal provision that then became available, with the 
result that, for the first time in its history, adequate staff- 
ing and equipment began gradually to be possible. ‘This 
improved standing was further confirmed by the Univer- 
sities Act of 1955. It is greatly to be feared that, instead 
of receiving its grants according to a general formula, the 
College will once more be thrown back on an annual allo- 


_ cation of subsidy at the discretion of a single Minister. 


I shall refer to only one other feature of Fort Hare’s 
constitution which dates from its foundation. This is the 
system by which the majority of men students are in resi- 
dence in Church hostels. It is not always appreciated by 
students that the cost of their stay at Fort Hare has been 
considerably lightened because of the inclusion in the 
College organization of the three Church hostels. They 
were practically a free gift to the young College, and that 
gift was immensely increased by the Churches providing 
for the Wardens. These hostels are a symbol that those 
who took the initiative in founding the College belonged to 
the same bodies which had all along promoted the schcol- 
ing of the non-Europeans, at a time when goverrments 
were largely indifferent. And, moreover, the cost of the 
hostels and the maintenance of the wardens, were not the 
chief constituents of the gift. No one knows better than I 
what care has been expended on the students, in sickness 
and in health, by the wardens, and not least by their wives. 
Young people do not always realise this at the time, but 
later on they appreciate what it meant to them to be under 
the care of Christian people of prominence in their own 
denominations. 

The establishment of these Church hostels led on to the 
training of candidates for the ministry at Fort Hare, and 
this has evolved into several churches co-operating in the 
training of their students and latterly also in association 
with the College itself. It is possible that shortly there will 
be fresh developments in this department which will entail 
expansion of the work beyond the hostels, but I hope, if 
and when that happens, three objectives will be kept in 
view in any changes that are deemed necessary, namely, 
that the Church witness for the ordinary student in resi- 
dence will be maintained ; that the co-operation in training 
students for the ministry that has already been achieved, 
will be continued and extended ; and that the training of 
Ministers will bear an increasing relation to ordinary 
university standards. 

In closing, bear with me while I add one or two words 
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more. It is true that this College is passing through a 
critical period. One suspects that those at the head of 
affairs do not appreciate what a disturbance their proposals 
are likely to bring to the organism which is Fort Hare. 
But some cardinal facts we and they ought to remember. 
It is our task to keep this organism in being, even if it may 
mean working under limitations of which we do not see the. 
need, or approve. We are here in an area where civiliza- 
tion in the persons of a few missionaries first made contact 
with the Bantu. Within a circle of approximately 35 
miles radius, there is one of the largest concentrations of 
educational, technical, agricultural, medica] and evange- 
listic effort to be found anywhere in Africa, in the service 
of Africans—at Lovedale, Healdtown, St. Matthews, Fort 
Cox, Emewali, Fort Hare—its beginnings dating back 160 
years to the day when Dr. van der Kemp was first received 
at Chief Gaika’s Great Place. Fort Hare rests upon the 
labours of a long line of good men and true. ‘Their names 
would make a great roll call. With some of them we have 
been associated in this College. These names would 
reveal many countries of origin, Holland, Switzerland and 
France ; England, Scotland, Ireland and Wales ; Germany, 
Austria and Scandinavia in the old world ; Canada and the 
United States in the new. Many belong to this country. 
If these men were here today, with their varied and rich 
experience and their common faith, they would, I think, 
say one thing to us and to you and to all the peoples of this 
land who have your welfare at heart—quoting from an old 
Book that they knew better than any other, and using the 
words of one of the great prophets of old time :—They 
would say ‘‘ In quietness and in confidence shall be your 
strength.” 

Principal H. R. Burrows thanked the Vice-chancellor, 
Dr. Kerr, and the visitors ; Archdeacon Rolfe pronounced 
the benediction and the Vice-Chancellor dismissed the 
congregation. 


Christian Literature and Jesus Christ. 


Christian literature must make Jesus Christ 
known to believers and unbelievers. It needs to 
make an imaginative use of Paul’s Epistles to the 
Galatians, Ephesians, Philippians, and Colossians. 

Christian literature must help readers to under 
stand and accept Christ’s demands for their daily 
life in all its varied fields. 

Christian Literature for the Bantu of Southern Africa. 
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Points from the Debate 


TH Minister of Bantu Education the Hon. Mr. W. A 

Maree M.P., reviewing the history of the college 
after moving the second reading of the University College 
of Fort Hare transfer Bill, said the Bill was complementary 
to the Extension of University Education Bill which had 
already been taken through the second reading. The 
Fort Hare Bill would have been dealt with in the Extension 
of University Education Bill, but, in terms of the rules of 
procedure, it was regarded asa hybrid Bill for which a 
special procedure was prescribed. 

During the second reading debate on the Extension of 
University Education Bill the principle was accepted that 
university education for the various groups of the popula- 
tion could best be provided in institutions that were in- 
tended for such separate national groups. _It was there- 
fore not necessary to debate that principle further. 

During the debate on the Extension of University 
Education Bill he had given information to show that, in so 
far as the Bantu national groups were concerned, there 
was a need and a justification for the establishment of 
university colleges for each of the three major groups, 
namely, the Xhosa, Zulu and Sotho. 

XHOSA 

He wanted to stress the necessity of a specifically Xhosa 
institution, in the first place by pointing out that the Xhosa 
speaking people in 1957 already numbered 2,500,000. 
There were 350,000 children at school and about 12,000 of 
them were in secondary schools. 

In the second place it must be realised that they occupied 
a fertile area measuring about 16,000 square miles which 
had great possibilities for development. 

A Xhosa university institution was essential to give this 
large group an opportunity to develop and modernise their 
own culture. Mr. S. J. M. Steyn (U-P., Yeoville) had said 
it would be impossible to Christianise the Bantu and at the 
same time keep his own culture intact. It was true that 
the Christianisation of the Roman and Germanic world 
had changed their cultures to a great extent. But there 
was still a difference today between British, German, 
Dutch and French culture, though they were all Christian 
cultures. 

SOCIAL LIFE 

Just as the British Culture was based on the thoughts, 
feelings and behaviour of the whole social life of the British 
people so it was necessary to base the future culture of the 
Xhosa people on the way of life of this community. In 
the same way as the British culture had been developed, 
adapted and modernised through the ages so the Xhosa 
culture would have to develop, grow and be modernised. 
If it must remain real culture it should always have its 
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roots in the Xhosa past. If the students at this institution 
were chiefly Xhosa-speaking, the basic culture of the 
college should also be Xhosa. This did not mean that the 
curriculum would be drawn from the existing Xhosa cul- 
ture. An exception would be those subjects which 
specifically dealt with the Xhosa language, customs and 
Bantu law. 
FACTORS 

But a specific culture was not promoted at a university 
by way of curricula. ‘The Xhosa culture at a Xhosa uni- 
versity would be promoted by the following factors : 

* The presence of chiefly Xhosa students which would 
enable their language to develop eventually to a university 
language. 

* Xhosa ways, traditions and feeling would be the basis 
of relation between students and would lead to the develop- 
ment of their national character. 

* The appointment of educated and developed Xhosa 
lecturers who would become leaders and examples to the 
students, would promote Xhosa culture. 

* The Xhosa people would in time control the institu- 
tion and in that way ensure the correct relation between | 
university and the community. | 

* Staff and students would have the opportunity for 
research into more specific Xhosa problems. 

* All this would lead to the development of a pride in 
what was their own. 

It was necessary to review the history of Fort Hare which 
was started in 1916 by church organisations as a high school. 
It gradually developed, but even today it retained some- 
thing of a character of a church institution. In the same 
way that it was necessary to transfer primary and second- 
ary Bantu education from church control to community 
control, it was also necessary to do this with Fort Hare. 

In the second place it was necessary to take over the 
control because the Council of the College as it was com- 
posed today was moving in a direction which was not in 
accordance with the original purpose of the institution. 

MIXTURE 

The College was originally established to give higher 
education to the Bantu. Until 1951 the number of Bantu 
students at the College steadily increased, but since 1953 
there was a drop while the number of Indian and Coloured 
students increased. The result was that the College was 
losing its character as a Bantu college and was becoming 
an Indian college. The College itself was increasingly 
trying to provide for all the non-white races. With this 
mixture of students the mother tongue of the students was 
neglected and a sort of lingua franca developed. Because 
the Bantu languages were not very well developed and 
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traditions were not strong, this led to a disregard for what 


~ was their own, and a copying of foreign values and culture. 


Another result of this heterogenic student village was that 
all the attention was given to the individual without any 
regard for the community and its interests. The real 
position today was that Fort Hare was an English univer- 
sity for non-whites. 

The composition of the present council was of such a 
nature that it did not encourage the College to have any 
creative part in the development of the Xhosa community 
or its interests or needs. In its present form it would 
only promote the training of individuals without any 
regard to their future and the contribution they had to 
make to a specific Xhosa development. 

MR P.A. MOORE 

Mr. P. A. Moore(U.P., Kensington) said in the Assembly 
that the Fort Hare Bill was not a Bill to transfer Fort 
Hare to the Government. It was a Bill for the rape of the 
Fort Hare university. It was a Bill to destroy Fort Hare 
and in its place to provide a tribal institution as had been 
described by the Minister. 

Mr. Moore was speaking in the second reading debate 
on the Bill. 

He said the people at Fort Hare did not want the Bill. 

The speech by the Minister had the same features as the 
majority report of the commission. It had the same pro- 
lixity and the same tired and tendentious arguments in 
favour of separate universities. 

Under this Bill the University College of Fort Hare 
would become a Department of State under absolute con- 
trol of the Minister. 

In addition to making it a college of State, the Govern- 
ment was taking away from this university college its affi- 
liation with Rhodes University. There were representa- 
tives of the Senate of Fort Hare on the Senate of Rhodes 
and what they wanted to produce for Fort Hare, the 
Rhodes Senate accepted. 

Fort Hare would become a college, the examinations of 
which would be set by the University of South Africa. 
Would the Minister make provision for the Senate 
of Fort Hare to be represented on the Senate of the Uni- 
versity of South Africa? | 

The Vice-Principal of the University of Fort Hare was 
a non-white, educated at Fort Hare and London. How 
could one tell him that he could not sit on the Senate of his 
university but could only act in an advisory capacity to the 
white Senate? How could one say that to people like 
Prof. Matthews and other educated non-whites ? 

The white Council could not sit with the non-white ad- 
visory council and only the whites would have a vote. 
They could reject whatever the non-white advisory council 


proposed, 
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NO GOOD 

He shuddered to think what the outside world and 
academic institutions all over the world would think about 
South Africa. 

The United Party wanted the Bill rejected. In all Bills 
brought before the House there was some good but that 
was not the case of this Bill. 

The United Party aceepted the establishment of separate 
colleges and were willing to assist the Minister in estab- 
lishing good colleges. But in the Fort Hare Bill there was 
nothing that was good. It was rotten to the core. There 
was not a clause in it that was good. 

He moved as an amendment that the Bill be read this 
day six months. 

The Minister did not appear to realise that Fort Hare 
was an open university. Of the first five students to matri- 
culate at the old Fort Hare College, one was white. ‘There 
seemed to be no reason why a white student should not go 
to Fort Hare to study one of the Bantu languages, just as it 
might be advisable for a non-white to study at the white 
university. 

DR. D. L. SMIT. 

Dr. D. L. Smit (M. P., East London City), said: I 
wish to support the motion moved by the hon. member 
for Kensington (Mr. Moore), and I say that this Bill is 
another tragedy in the history of education in South Africa. 
It is a blow aimed at the progress of the more advanced 
section of the Bantu people, and it is out of step with 
modern thought. After 43 years of outstanding service cn 
behalf of the Bantu people of Southern Africa, the Fort 
Hare University College is to be expropriated by the 
Government. It is to be transferred from the Department 
of Education, Arts, and Science, where it properly belongs, 
and relegated to the rank of a third-grade institution under 
the Department of Bantu Education which has no experi- 
ence of higher education. There it will function under 
departmental control, with little prospect of ever obtaining 
the rank of a university as this term is understood in any 
enlightened system of education. I say that it is an act of 
spoliation which has no parallel in the history of this 
country’s education. In this the Government is scrapping 
a system of education that has been successfully tried out 
for an untried experiment that holds out little hope for the 
future. In future this college is to be segregated from 
association with other teaching institutions and the wise 
guidance of Rhodes University that 1s oniy 60 miles away, 
where it is permitted to share in its committees of studies 
and its senate and council. In future its degrees will be 
those of the University of South Africa, which is, with all 
due respect, an institution which is only an examining and 
correspondence body for external students. Above all it 
will lose contact with the institutions and agencies that 
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have been responsible for its establishment and progress. 
I do not think that hon. members appreciate sufficiently 
the seriousness of what is happening. 

At the outset I wish to add a few remarks to what has 
already been said by other speakers about the previous 
history of Fort Hare. The college stands on the site of the 
first Christian mission that was attempted by the London 
Missionary Society near the kraal of the famous chief 
Gaika in 1799, and it is built on the ruins of an old frontier 
fort round which many a conflict took place between black 
and white during the frontier wars of the nineteenth 
century. ‘To-day it is the heart and soul of a great educa- 
tional centre for the Bantu people, in which black and white 
are working together in peace and friendship. 

It stands next to a sister institution, the Lovedale Insti- 
tution that was founded by the Glasgow Missionary Society 
in 1841, an institution which has, I think, been rightly 
described as the cradle of Christian education amongst the 
Bantu people, and which has played a great part in the 
development of Fort Hare. 

A good deal has been said about how objectionable it is 
for the European and the Bantu to mix in school. At 
Lovedale, studying side by side with Bantu students, some 
of the greatest European leaders of South African thought 
received their early education. Amongst others I would 
mention Sir William Solomon who became the Chief 
Justice of South Africa ; Sir Richard Solomon who became 
the Union’s High Commissioner in London: Senator W. 
T. Welsh for many years the Chief Magistrate of the 
Transkei; and Sir Walter Stanford, a distinguished 
Transkeian Administrator who helped to build up those 
territories and who was the grandfather of the present hon. 
member for the Transkei (Mr. Stanford) whose seat as a 
representative of the Bantu people in this House is now to 
be abolished. Dr. Carey Slater, too, the doyen of the 
Union’s English poets was also one of this distinguished 
company. These were men who derived great benefit 

‘from their early contact with the Bantu students. They 
became men of ripe experience the latchets of whose shoes, 
I venture to suggest, in matters of Native Affairs, not a 
single hon. member on the Government benches would 
have been fit to unloose. And it is on record that in the 
earlier days a full blooded Bantu went from Lovedale to 
Stellenbosch University where he was permitted to take a 
three years course in theology, and was admitted to the 
Stellenbosch Theological Debating Society. 

It is to be regretted that this spirit of racial tolerance that 
prevailed in the old Cape Colony should have passed 
away. 

Following on these developments at Lovedale a scheme 
was started in 1905 by the Missionary Churches and phi- 
lanthropic groups of Europeans and Natives to found a 
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college meainly for Bantu students. ‘This movement was 
actually brought to a head as the result of the refusal of 
one of our European colleges to admit Dr. D. D. T. Jabavu, 
a Native, to a course of higher education. As a result, 
Jabavu’s father sent him to Britain where he graduated. 
Since then he has made an outstanding contribution to the 
education of his own people. I say that that is a moral 
that points to what may happen if the higher education at 
our open universities is denied to these people in future. 

Eventually the South African college at Fort Hare was 
established, and was opened by Gen. Botha in 1916. It 
began with only a score of qualified Native students drawn 
from all four provinces of the Union, and its progress since 
then has been phenomenal. In 1923, as has been stated, 
it was incorporated as an institution for higher education 
and students were givcn their degrecs as external students, 
by the University of South Africa. 

From these small beginnings the institution has grown 
into a great educational centre with extensive modern 
buildings and amenities that many European universities 
might well be proud of. It is administered on the same 
basis as other South African university institutions. Under 
the Rhodes University Act of 1949 it became a univer- 
sity college affiliated with Rhodes University, with which 
it had been happily associated over a number of years, and 
by whom its students have been given the same recognition 
as Europeans. I wonder whether hon. members rea'ise 
that by 1957 Fort Hare’s annual subsidy from the Depart- 
ment of Education, Arts and Science amounted to £87,000, 
and that its buildings and farmlands, provided very largely 
by missionary effort, are valued at approximately half a 
million pounds? And I wonder where the money is 
going to come from to compensate for these? From 20 
secondary students in 1916 the numbers have grown to 
500 matriculated students, upon 130 of whom degrees, 
diplomas and certificates in various faculties were con- 
ferred by Dr. Alty, the Vice-Chancellor of Rhodes Uni- 
versity, earlier this month. Of these, no less than 78 were 
degrees. There were 52 certificates and diplomas. 

I wonder whethcr the hon. the Prime Minister or the 
hon. the Minister of Bantu Education have taken the 
trouble, before embarking on this legislation, to attend one 
of these picturesque ceremonies ? I feel sure that such an 
experience would have had a very moderating effect on 
their outlook... Although this college caters esse 1tially 
for the needs of the non-Europeans, it is constitutionally 
an open university college. [agree with the hon. member 
for Kensington (Mr. Moore) when he says that there is no 
reason why European students who wish to make a study 
of Bantu languages and administration should not be 
allowed to take a course there and gain their knowledge 
and experience at first hand, Most of the students are 
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drawn from various parts of the Union, including all our 
ethnic groups. But its influence has made itself felt far 
beyond the borders of the Union. Students have come 
from South-West Africa, from the Protectorates, from the 
Rhodesian Federation, from Portuguese East Africa and 
from the Central African Territories. There is no doubt 
the success of the college has been largely due to the fact 
that it has been open to non-Europeans from all parts of 
our sub-continent. At the present time, although it is 
affiliated with Rhodes University, it is a completely sepa- 
rate university college with a mixed teaching personnel. 
As well as the humanities, training at university level is 
given in theology, in education, agriculture, Native admi- 
nistration, and law. The faculty of law was started only 
a year ago under the guidance of a retired judge of the 
Supreme Court, and to-day it has nearly 40 students. 
Under the able leadership of Dr. Alexander Kerr and the 
present principal, Prof. H. R. Burroughs, it has become 
the greatest institution for non-European students in 
Southern Africa. 

As has been said, Fort Hare has its own senate, and it is 
administered by a college council of 22 members repre- 
senting European and Bantu institutions and Government 
departments. And this council has a very proud record 
of achievement. In time, if left to progress, it should 
develop into a complete independent university. Un- 
fortunately the change as contemplated by this Bill will 
make that impossible. In the first place, the Bill lays 
emphasis on the Government’s intention of enforcing 
apartheid, not merely between Europeans and non-Euro- 
peans but among the non-Europeans themselves. I take 
it that the ultimate object will be to make Fort Hare an 
exclusively Xhosa ethnic college. The hon. the Minister 
has stated that at the present time students from other 
Bantu groups will be admitted, but there is no doubt about 
it that the policy of the Government is ultimately to divide 
these into ethnic groups. If not, then their ethnic policy 
breaks down. 

The provisions contained in clause 15 of this Bill, I 
want to repeat, whereby the Minister may confine 
admission to particular groups, is one of the most far- 
reaching provisions of this Bill. Last year, out of 430 
students at Fort Hare, only 130 belonged to the Xhosa 
group, and the ultimate conversion of the college into an 
exclusively Xhosa college will diminish its enrolment to 
approximately 150 to 200 students. As a result, instead 
of moving upwards it is bound to become a weak and 
struggling institution, with its major influence in the 
Union and Southern Africa destroyed. 

As has been very ably stated by the hon. member for 
Kensington, the existing governing bodies of Fort Hare 
are to be swept away and their powers and functions are 
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to be vested in the hon. the Minister of Bantu Education. 
There is to be a system of studies that surely must be 
unique in the history of education. This Bill makes it 
clear beyond all doubt that the heavy hand of this apartheid 
Government will rest upon every section of the college 
from the rector down to the most humble student, and the 
college will in no sense be able to function as a university. 
I ask the hon. the Minister, how can he expect any self 
respecting educationalist to accept an appointment under 
these conditions ? To say that this State controlled 
college in which the council and the senate will be State 
nominees, and in which every lecturer will have to regulate 
his teaching in accordance with the Government’s ideolo- 
gical ideas, will not be an inferior institution, is just so 
much camouflage. 

Another important change is in the matter of finance. 
At present the college receives its annual subsidy and 
capital grants and loans through the Department of Educa- 
tion, Artsand Science, onthe same basisas other university 
institutions. In future, as has been pointed out, the moncy 
will be allocated from the Bantu Education account. That 
money will be quite inadequate withcut subscantial help 
from this House, and unable to meet these new expenses 
that are to be placed upon it. I ask the hon. the Minister 
whether the same formula is to be followed, under the new 
dispensation, as is being followed at the present time while 
the College is under the Department of Education, Arts 
and Science, or will there be any reduction? ‘That is a 
most important question and I hope the hon. the Minister 
will give us a full reply. 

These drastic changes that are being brought about are 
being brought about against the wishes of the college, and 
against those of Rhodes University with whom Fort Hare 
was affiliated no less than 4 years ago by the present 
Government. This is one of the most far-reaching things 
that has happened in South Africa. Those of the Bantu 
people who are capable of appreciating what is happening 
are strongly opposed to this ethnic grouping in higher 
education. If they wish to progress in any learned pro- 
fession, instruction through the medium of a European 
language is essential. And here I wish to ask the hon. the 
Minister what is to happen to students who wish to qualify 
in those faculties which cannot possibly be provided by 
these Bantu colleges ; faculties such as commerce, industry. 
engineering, chemistry and other professions. Will they 
be granted special dispensation to attend the open univer- 
sities at Cape Town or Johannesburg, or, if not, will the 
hon. the Minister permit them to go beyond the Union in 
order to finish off this side of their training elsewhere? I 
ask, too, what is going to happen to the students whose 
medium of instruction has been confined to the medium 
of the ethnic group to which he belongs? TI repeat, the 
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changes brought about under this Bill take away the right 
of Fort Hare College to rule its own affairs, and consti- 
tutes a flagrant interference with academic freedom. 
This great university college which has been the envy of 
all the African people south of the equator, instead of being 
raised to a higher status is to be cut off from European 
influence and clamped down into the dust of the reserves. 
And this is being done under the cloak of Christian 
National Education, without any consultation with the 
people whose interests are at stake. No Government 
would last for one day if it dared to do any such thing to 
any European institution in this country. This is only 
possible in the case of people like the Bantu who have no 
voice in the government of their country. If any protest 
is made by them they are condemned as agitators and sent 
into the wilderness where their voices cannot be heard. 

Sir, I ask, what future is there for these people? Or 
what future is there for us as Europeans while we meet out 
such treatment to the great mass of the people who are 
supposed to be under our guardianship ? 

MRS. V. M. L. BALLINGER 

Mrs. V. M. L. Ballinger (Natives’ Rep., Cape Eastern) 
said in the Assembly that the Fort Hare Transfer 
Bill meant the death of a living organism. ‘‘ Like ail the 
other measures brought in by the Government it is mis- 
named. It should be called the Fort Hare Destruction 
Bill, because that is what it does,” she said. 

The Nationalist Party did not realise that the world had 
shrunk, that South Africa could not act in isolation and 
that acts in South Africa had repercussions in other 
countries. 

When the Bill was passed, Fort Hare would cease to be 
and even its name would go. The Minister of Bantu 
Education (Mr. W. A. Maree) had taken powers to do this 
and would carry it out. 

She could not understand the Minister’s argument that 
Fort Hare was not losing its missionary character rapidly 
enough. What was wrong with a missionary enterprise 
of this sort? She could have understood the Minister if 
he had said that the Bantu did not want to be dominated by 
churches. 

GOVERNMENT TO BLAME 

The reason why more Indians were attending Fort 
Hare was because the Department of Education had refused 
to allow the University of Natal to provide science courses 
for Indian students. 

Mr. T. O. Williams (U.P. Durban Musgrave) : It re- 
ferred external students from Natal University to Fort 
Hare. 

Mrs. Ballinger said the Indians of Natal were also subject 
to the whims of the Immigration Department as to where 
they might study. The Government was itself directly to 
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blame tor the increase in the number of Indians at Fort 

Hare. Although she felt that Indians should be at liberty 

to study there if they wanted to, the Minister could easily 

take them out of Fort Hare by providing them with the 

facilities in Natal and so relieve the pressure on Fort Hare. 
SCIENCE TRAINING 

Mr. J. A. F. Nel (N.P., Port Elizabeth North) had said 
that all courses which were at present available at Fort 
Hare would be continued. But her information was that 
in the Bantu schools which had been taken over by the 
Government, there was a steady reduction of whatever 
opportunities there had previously been for science train- 
ing. 

If Fort Hare was nct to provide teachers for the new 
Bantu colleges, what was the purpose of continuing science 
courses at Fort Hare ? 

The Minister had claimed that Fort Hare was not reaily 
a Bantu institution but merely an English institution for 
non-whites. 

HATRED OF ENGLISH 

“The real explanation of the determination to destroy 
Fort Hare is the hatred of the Prime Minister of every- 
thing built up by English-speaking people in this country.” 

It was true that the English language was the medium 
used at Fort Hare. That was understandable because 
most of the people being educated there had been taught in 
English in the schools. 

The Minister had said there were no representatives of 
Afrikaans universities on the Council of Fort Hare. She 
was certain that if the Afrikaans universities had been 
prepared to take a hand in the development of Fort Hare 
no one would have been happier than Fort Hare. The 
Afrikaans-speaking members appointed by the Govern- 
ment to the Council of Fort Hare had given fine service and 
were very welcome there. 

AFRIKAANS SPEAKING 

The Minister had kept underlining the fact that this was 
an English institution. This was quite an interesting 
reflection on the staff which consisted of one Coloured, 10 
Bantu, of whom two were professors, and 28 whites of 
whom nine were Afrikaans-speaking, two Germans, one 
Hollander, one Belgian and one Canadian. 

She had been surprised at the number of Afrikaans- 
speaking people on the staff. Nearly the entire junior 
staff were Afrikaans-speaking. If the Minister had waited 
Fort Hare would have become more and more a true 
reflection of South Africa—a mixture of Afrikaans and 
English-speaking people of the very best types. 

But the Minister wanted to carry on the policy of the 
Prime Minister to destroy everything which had its origin 
in what seemed to be English. 
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N our arrival at East London by the Mailboat Saxon 
on a warm Sunday morning in late October, 1915, 
en route for Fort Hare, we were met on the quay by two 
gentlemen. One who was easily distinguishable by his 
garb was the Rev. George Blair, Minister of St. George’s 
Presbyterian Church, who had beenasked to meet my wife 
and me and set us on our way to Alice by train on the 
following day. He and Mrs. Blair proved to be an ideal 
couple to welcome newcomers to South Africa which 
alas! however, they were themselves on the point of 
abandoning for their homeland. The second welcomer, 
not I think known to the other, was a burly African who 
attracted our attention, even before we knew that his 
presence had any particular meaning for us, by shading 
himself with a large umbrella, an accessory which hitherto 
we had associated only with rain. When he made himself 
known to us we discovered that he was Mr. Johr Tengo 
Jabavu, a member of the Coilege Council, and the father 
of Davidson Don Tengo Jabavu who was to be my colleague 
for the next thirty years on the college staff to which he had 
already been appointed. Iam afraid that, greenhorn as I 
was, I did not then appreciate how much trouble it had 
cost Mr. Jabavu to be on the pier that morning for the sole 
purpose of greeting me, but before we departed in the care 
of Mr. Blair, who had urgent dutics to attend to, we had 
arranged to meet Mr. Jabavu again in the afternoon. 

When we did meet over tea I discovered in the course of 
conversation that John Tengo Jabavu had been one of the 
chief protagonists in the foundation of Fort Hare and that 
it had been one of the dearest wishes of his heart to see it 
begun. He gave me a résumé of the negotiations which 
had finally led to its establishment, from the date in 1905 
of the first convention summoned by the late Dr. Stewart 
with all the ups and downs, hopes and frustrations, and the 
protracted negotiations that had finally led to my own 
appointment. I surmised also from our conversation that 
all had not been smooth sailing, but that unanimity had at 
length been reached. He-assured me that I could count 
upon all who had laboured so long for the foundation of 
the College co-operating to the fullest extent in setting it 
agoing. No prophecy was ever more completely borne 
ouc by che event. 

During the next half-dozen years or so of life that re- 
mained to him, I got to know Mr. Jabavu well, through his 
son’s connection with the College, and as a member of the 
Governing Council, and I gained some knowledge of his 
career. The story of his life has been written and publish- 
ed by his son, now Dr. D. D. T. Jabavu, and only the 


salient facts of it need be recalled for the purposes of this 
personal impression of him. 

He was born one hundred years ago (11.1.1859) of 
Christian parents, about nine miles from Fort Beaufort. 
In the intervals of herding cattle he attended Heaidtown 
Mission School where at the age of 16 he gained a Govern- 
ment Certificate qualifying him to teach. His first school 
was at Somerset East and while employed there he became 
attached to the local Newspaper, learned printing and read 
with avidity the ‘exchange’ copies of the newspapers. 
He early showed a flair for journalism by contributing to 
the Argus which was edited at that time by Mr.) Saul 
Solomon, the wellknown S.A. Statesman. In 1881, when 
Tengo was 22, Dr. Stewart invited him to Lovedale to 
edit a Vernacular newspaper Jsigidim: sama Xosa on a 
three year contract, and as his biographer says, “‘ his career 
as princer and éditor was definitely fixed.” But while 
acting in this capacity in this most favourable environment, 
more suo, he pursued his studies privately, and in 1883 he 
passed the matriculation examination of the old Cape of 
Good Hope University, only the second Native to do so. 
The next significent step in his career was the founding in 
1884 of the Native Weekly newspaper Imvo Zabantsundu— 
Native Opinion—printed and publ’sedin King Wi liam’s 
Town, which he continued to edit for the rest of his life, and 
in which he expressed in English and Xosa, equally vigorous, 
his views on all questions affecting the Native people and 
especially on the political questions of the day. 

By the time I met Mr. Jabavu he had already been a 
figure in the public life of Cape Colony for over 30 years. 
He had given and taken the usual knocks that are the lot of 
those who mingle in party politics. But having thrown 
himself heart and soul into the project of founding the 
College and having seen, aftcr years of propaganda among 
both white and black, the venture launched, on however 
small a scale, and his eldest son asscciated with it, he felt 
that, in addition to his own pioneer work for Native journa- 
lism, one other step of lasting value for his people had been 
taken. One impression of him that remains with me is of 
his patience, his ability to keep on hoping and working for 
an objective while others were bemoaning the absence of 
progress. In addition to this was his capacity for seeing 
at a distance and of disregarding temporary setbacks. He 
knew that he was well ahead of the great mass of his people 
and that it would take a long time for them to come 
abreast, but speed did not enter in to his calculation—the 
end was certain. In discussion in the College Council he 
was under no sense of inferiority to the European members, 
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but he had no assertiveness. His membership of Church 
committees had trained him in procedure. When he 
spoke it was with dignity, without haste and persuasively, 
and his words were always worth attending to, even if one 
were doubtful of the practicality of his proposal. I owed 
much to him at my first coming into Native education. I 
have said often elsewhere that the fact that African women 
were from the first admitted to College in spite of their 
advent having been neither anticipated nor prepared for, 
was mainly owing to his persistence. His fervour for 
women’s education he probably owed to his association 
with the Society of Friends, combining this connection, 
by some synthesis of his own devising, with staunch loyalty 
to the Methodist Church. Another development in which 
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he took a forward view concerned the plans that were 
evolved for associating the training of the Native ministry 
with the College, using the denominational hostels as the 
link. I shall always remember and be grateful for his 
calm confidence when, through premature presentation on 
our part, the first four candidates presented for the matri- 
culation examination, all failed. While we were beset by 
the fear that the eyes of the whole world were upon us in 
scorn, his words of hope and comfort restored our courage 
and inspired us to fresh endeavour. To me it seemed to 
belong to the fitness of things that his death at the early 
age of sixty-two took place at Fort Hare. 
ALEXANDER KFRR 


Uganda to Cairo by the Nile Route 


EXTRACTS FROM A TRAVEL DIARY (CONTINUED) 


By S. H. H. Wright O.B.E., B.Sc., A-M.I. Struct. E. 
Tuesday, April 2nd 1946 


Ehad moored again during the night and awoke to see 
many more of these temporary villages on both banks. 
One village was near a place where the channel was close 
to the bank, and a long line of Bari men and women, boys 
and girls came running along to see the boat do its usual 
trick of bouncing off the bank. There they stood in .heir 
varying attitudes chanting a little ryhthmic song with hands 
outstretched, palms upward, which seemed to have for its 
motif a request for something, though whether it was 
money or food we did not know. One man wearing a 
wide ivory bangle on his upper arm and nothing else seem- 
ed to be the elder and in spite of his apparent primitive- 
ness, knew some English. Of course he may have been a 
sergeant in the Sudan Defence Force recently demobbed. 
One never knows these days. Anynow he did not seem 
to approve of this contact of his people with western civili- 
sation and when an illustrated paper was flung ashore, the 
toto who had emerged victorious in the ensuing scramble 
was made to hand it over to be censored. The elder stood 
there turning the pages over as if to the manner born, and 
even wet his tumb occasionally to do so. Having perused 
it and apparently found it innocuous, it was handed back 
to the youngster. I expect it will soon have gone the 
rounds of the huts and be as out of date and dog-eared as 
those in a dentist’s waiting room. 

Later in the morning we passed sandy spits that were 
just one mass of crocodiles. I counted 30 side by side on 
a stretch of not more than 20 yards. As the steamer came 
within earshot they slowly and deliberately slid off into the 


safety of the muddy opaque river. I think Emil Ludwig’s 


description in his great book, The Nile, is unrivalled. 
‘“‘ Like a member of a Conservative Club, it spends its 
days for years on end mostly dozing on the same dry land- 
spit, and yet it is ready every second to glide soundlessly 
into the water, for on land it is always frightened, in the 
water always frightful. With their jaws open for minutes 
at a time, their pointed snouts pressed against the earth, 
their little eyes half veiled by heavy lids they lie like stones 
side by side.” 

Every one doing this journey must read this book before- 
hand and then again day by day as they go along. 

Two of the crew had great sport throwing some kind of 
nut, the size of an orange, of which they had a good supply, 
at the loathesome beasts. They were good shots too and 
when the croc got one on the snout it showed us what kind 
of a pace they can make on dry land when they want to. 

There was a fair amount of birdlife but not as much as 
usual, so I was told. Coucals—“ the skulking coucal ” 
—were plentiful and did not seem to try to creep into 
hiding as they do in Uganda. I had not thought of them 
as a bird of the papyrus-fringed rivers. Pelican, saddle- 
bill and marabou storks were plentiful. In the afternoon 
we saw a herd of buffalo grazing at some distance. To- 
wards evening there were many fires about and the air was 
so full of smoke that one’s eyes smarted from it. The 
navigation at times was very tricky and it completely beats 
me how it can be done at night time with no indication 
whatsoever as to where the channel is. The navigator 
even preferred to be without the searchlight, moonless and 
starless though the night was. We were in difficulties for 
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about an hour just before I turned in, A lake or tributary 
appeared to be discharging into the river at rightangles, 
and every time we tried to pass, the boats were swung 
round onto a sand bank on the opposite side, It was only 
after many attempts that we got through. We pulled up 
later for the night. I think the navigator and his assistants 
who are distributed at night time on the look-out points on 
the various barges had well-earned their rest. 


Wednesday, April 3rd. 


We really were into the sudd now and there was nothing 
to be seen all round but the apparently limitless papyrus. 
““Sudd ” really means barrier or hindrance and until 1900 
was a barrier between Egypt and the Southern Sudan with 
its wealth of gold and ivory etc. that were needed by Egypt 
through the ages. When the new channels were cut in 
1900 and the existing ones widened, regular transport be- 
came a possibility and the currents proved to be strong 
enough to prevent the channels from getting blocked up 
again as badly as had been feared. 


At 10.30 we reached Shambe lake and pulled into it to 
moor beside the shore where a lorry load of firewood for 
cooking was taken aboard. Away across the lake we could 
see the sheds and wharves of Shambe port which is the 
calling place except during the period of low water. It is 
the terminus of a motor road going several hundred miles 
into the interior and so quite an important trading centre. 
The two other C.M.S. missionaries with us were from a 
station 100 miles up the road, but had had to go all the way 
back to Juba to catch the boat in case it had not been able 
to enter the lake at all! 


There was a delightful breeze all day and an overcast 
sky so it was comparatively cool. Long may it last! We 
had a good view of a herd of 8 elephant close to, as they 
moved off into the higher papyrus. Near the bank, it had 
all been trampled down over a large area which showed us 
just how much damage 8 elephant could do to standing 
crops if they felt soinclined. I remember seeing a banana 
garden between Jinja and Iganga after a couple of elephant 
had passed through. ‘There wasn’t a tree left standing. 


Quite large flocks of night herons were in evidence with 
their pleasantly contrasting dark and light grey plumage, 
perched in their huddled up posture on the ampatch trees. 
African skimmers, Egyptian geese and flocks of terns kept 
us interested and amused for the last hour of daylight as we 
had our iced drinks on the top deck. The channel was 
much more straightforward and we frequently had un- 
interrupted full-speed stretches of an hour or more, until 
a bend showed up that could only be negotiated at half- 
speed or by the “bouncing” method. It was almost cold 
at night and I even needed a blanket over me ! 
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Thursday, April 4th. 

We awoke to find that we had been travelling all night 
for the first time and had made good progress. As we 
had our morning tea we pullcd up at a place called Adok, 
merely a collection of half-c-dozen thatched huts and 
stores, but the terminus of crother road into the beyond. 
It was 194 Kms. from Shambe and we had done it in 18 
hours. ‘There was much calculation on the part of all of 
us as to what time we should get to Kosti if we kept up this 
rate! We are running at least a day late at prescnt as we 
ought to have got to Malakal this morning, but it is still 
300 Kms. ahead so we are not likely to reach there until 
tomorrow. 

The canoes hereabouts are the flimsiest contrivances I 
have ever seen in Africa, and I should not like to trust my- 
self to them in these croc-infested waters. Bundles of 
elephant grass reeds (they call it “ tiger’ grass here which 
seems to me to be even more senseless a name for it ; itis a 
slightly different variety from the Uganda one) are made 
up, and then tied together to make araft. Further bundles 
are tied on to make some kind of a side and prow and 
stern. I have seen as many as three stalwart Nuers who 
average 6’ 4" high trusting themselves to one of these 
crazy affairs. There are no trees so they cannot be 
blamed for not having dug-outs, but I should have thought 
that papyrus could have been used to better advantage for 
the purpose than elephant grass. The papyrus rafts that 
are occasionally seen on Lake Nabugabo are comparatively 
speaking Queen Elizabeths to these cockleshells. 

The only places we stopped at were marked by a few 
acres of dry ground in the swamp and a hut or two which 
mark the end of some path leading to a village. As even- 
ing drew near, we came to an area of fires in the papyrus 
and the effect was most eerie as we set on deck and found 
ourselves encircled with the blazing reeds filling the sky 
with their smoky red glare. 

(To be continued) 


On Loving God, St. Bernard of Clairvaux. (S.C.M. A 
Treasury of Christian Books edited by Hugh Martin 
9/6). 

Laney is due for the inclusion of this selection in the 
series. St. Bernard’s short treatise On Loving God is 
printed in full and is followed by a selection from his ser- 
mons on The Song of Solomon. 

It is St. Bernard’s merit that he speaks, from the midst 
of the 12th century, to the 20th century, in terms as easily 
understood in the one century as in the other. There are 
no annotations, no foot-notes, and there is no need of them. 
Steeped in the Bible every page simply tells us of God’s 
love for us and of how we can and must love him. No 
humanist, St. Bernard is intensely human, and speaks to 
us as fellow children of God. 

Hugh Martin contributes a useful and short introduction 


N.B. 
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New Books 


St. John, by Alan Richardson, (S.C.M. ‘ Torch’ Bible 

Commentaries, 144 pp. 12/6). 

Professor Richardson is a prominent N.T. scholar and 
holds the Chair of Christian Theoiogy at the University 
of Nottingham in England. He is also one of the General 
Editors of the series of brief commentaries on the various 
books of the Bible of which the volume under review is 
one. He is, presumably, to be regarded as representative 
of present-day N.T. scholarship. Nevertheless it is 
difficult sometimes not to feel that he may have loitered 
somewhat in the fields of yesterday’s learning, when it was 
the fashion to look for symbolism and allegory everywhere. 
Happily, as mary will feel, there is a tendency in more 
recent scholarship to find more history and less allegory. 
For most readers of this gospel, who come to it for food or 
guidance of their souls and a deeper knowledge of their 
Saviour, this stress of symbol at the expense of history is 
apt to seem rather arid. 

Dr. Richardson’s point of view is sct out clearly in his 
Introduction. To him “the Gospel is a profound and 
original meditation upon the tradition about Christ which 
was contained in che received (i.e. Synoptic) tradition con- 
cerning him. It is best regarded as itself a theological 
commentary on the Synoptic tradition. ‘The Evangelist’s 
inspiration’ touches the interpretation of history rather 
than the recording of fresh historical facts.’ It is just as 
well that intending readers should be told this plainly. 
For some it may be an approach which they are anxious to 
have exploited : but many others will be warned rather 
than impressed, and will find the argument in support of 
this attitude, that “all history-writing is concerned with 
the interpretation of facts,” hardly convincing. 

Obviously this approach makes of this Gospel some- 
thing quite different from what it was to an older genera- 
tion which has studied it under the guidance of earlier 
saints and scholars, from, say, Luther to Westcott and 
Sanday. One or two extracts from Dr. Richardson’s 
pages will illustrate this. His comment on Andrew’s 
words prior to the feeding of the multitude, ‘‘ There is a 
lad here ” (6.9.) is as follows :— 

“The introduction of the LAD is peculiar to St 
John and is doubtless symbolical rather than historical. 
In the Church’s Eucharist the ‘elements’ (bread and 
wine) were taken from the gifts brought by the people ; 
they were not supplied by the bishop (celebrant) or 
presbyters. The paidarion here represents the deacon 
who at the Eucharist of the Church presents the people’s 
offering of bread and wine.” 

Or again, in the same passage, on the lad’s “‘ two fishes ”’ 
he says: 


“ The fishes are, of course, historical in the sense that 
the narrative is founded on fact: Jesus fed the multi- 
tudes in the desert with bread and fish, however we 
account for the fact. | But probably the Apostolic 


Church understood the fishes as the fulfilment of a | 


Moses’ other feeding miracle, namely the QUAILS 
FROM THE SEA (Num. 11. 31). Quails, of course, 
are not fish; but then, manna is not bread. The 
parallel, however remains. The new Moses, like the 
old, has fed the multitude in the wilderness with food 
from heaven and food from the sea.” 


And so it goes on, so that it is no small relief to come 
upon this comment on 9.6, ‘‘ There seems to be no special 


symbolism in the use of spittle.” O.B. 


* * * * 


Creation and Fall, D. Bonhoeffer. A Theological Inter- 
pretation of Genesis i-lii. (S.C.M. 8/6). 


Here is a valuable and penetrating study of the first 
three chapters of the Bible. The serious student should 
find much in it that is profitable, more particularly in the 
author’s exposition of Genesis ii and iii where the under- 
standing of the significance of the Biblical narrative is 
often profound—and at the same time, moving, and 
challenging. 

The writing is vivid, incisive and uncompromising. 
Sometimes therefore there are manifest the defects of these 
virtues. In Bonhoeffer’s eagerness to make his point a 
theological issue is sometimes confused. It is worthwhile 
taking a couple of examples : thus we read on p. 16: 


“The fact that Christ was dead did not mean the possi- 
bility of the resurrection but its impossibility : it was the 
void itself. ‘There is absolutely no transition or contin- 
uity between the dead and the resurrected Christ except 
the freedom of God which, in the beginning, created his 
work out of nothing.’ Has this really said anything at 
all? and if it means anything is it true ? 


Acts 11, 24, says that God “raised him up, having 
loosed the pangs of death because it was not possible for 
him to be held by it.’ Of course everything depends on, 


everything lives by, “‘the freedom of God ,”’ as everything © 


depends on and everything lives by the love of God, and 
as everything depends on and everything lives by the power 
of God, and so the resurrection of Christ does not happen 
except as a work of the freedom and love and power of 
God, but to say that ‘‘ there is absolutely no transition or 
continuity between the dead and the resurrected Christ 
except the freedom of God”’ is at least gravely misleading, 
both because Jesus Christ is the same yesterday, to-day 
and forever and because it suggests that the freedom of 
God is arbitrary and tyrannical. The love is missing 
and, after all, the Biblical asssertion about God is not 
“God is freedom,”’ it is “‘ God is love.”’ 

There remains, however, far more to commend than to 
criticise. Bonhoeffer’s pre-war treatise—lectures deliver- 
ed in Berlin in 1932 and 1933—is worth reading, and read- 
ing again. . N.B. 
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